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Catholic and Jewish Pronouncements on the NRA 


A Message of Social Justice issued in September by 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis to be read in 
all liberal Jewish synagogues deals specifically with the 
religious significance of the NRA.* It states that the 
principles embodied have long been advocated by the re- 
ligious forces of the country but that “a fiat of govern- 
ment seems necessary to make the prophetic voice of 
religion respectable in the eyes of most of the laity” and 
“that is why we harbor the fear that the present accept- 
ance of the social and humane ideals of the NRA on the 
part of many industrialists may be prompted by momen- 
tary patriotic necessities rather than an abiding righteous 
will to bring about a more just and equitable social order. 

“If religion is to endure as a social force, its ideals 
must be recognized in every process of social reconstruc- 
tion and its place as an ethical arbiter in matters of the 
factory, the shop and the market place must be more 
readily accepted. We do not repudiate or eschew the 
more personal aspects of the religious message. We 
merely reaffirm that personal and social or economic 
morality are inseparable.” 

The fundamental purposes of the NRA, the Message 
points out, “are not to restore prosperity as we once 
knew it. That prosperity, no matter how momentarily 
pleasant to many of us, was nevertheless an illusion and a 
snare. It was based on glaring injustice and gross eco- 
nomic immorality.” “Implied in the ‘new deal’ are not 
only new economics but a new morality. 

“This new morality—new as to general recognition, but 
long agitated by religious forces—is based upon the in- 
controvertible principle that social good is to be deter- 
mined not by the welfare of the few but of the many. 
It frowns upon the exploitation of labor-saving machinery 
without ample provision by a limitation of hours of labor 
to prevent wholesale unemployment. It seeks to prevent 
the greed which would deny the masses the means of 
buying in decent measure for their sustenance the prod- 
ucts of their toil. It abhors any effort to construe eco- 
nomic planning in terms of economic fascism which would 
spell the doom of all true industrial democracy and would 
bring only oppression and violence. It recognizes that 
sound economic planning necessitates not only closely knit 
organization among employers but also among employes. 
There can be no economic wisdom which fails to reckon 
with labor as an integrated portion of industry, organized 
under its own leaders selected by a truly free choice and 


* Obtainable from Rabbi Edward L. Israel, Har Sinai Temple, 
Bolton and Wilson Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


not by employer-dictated so-called company unions. 

“These are the chief angles of the newly accepted eco- 
nomic morality. They are, however, only the beginnings 
of an expanding social conscience. Unemployment insur- 
ance, old age security, adequate accident and health insur- 
ance, complete abolition of all forms of child labor—these 
are some additional features of a program which organ- 
ized religion has long advocated through its social creeds. 
lf we really achieve the ethical attitude toward economic 
life which is the chief aim of the new order, the official 
acceptance of these additional features will be speedy and 
complete.” 

The testimony of history is invoked to show that “a 
civilization such as ours which sets all its goals and places 
all its incentives upon the individual power of accumulat- 
ing material riches cannot long endure. ... Society, by 
orderly and democratic means, must follow further the 
steps it has already begun to take and exercise increasing 
control over the forces of production and distribution as 
well as the system of profits. Not only must the economic 
well being of the masses be insured, but the great spiritual 
qualities of human society must be freed from . . . a bitter 
all engrossing struggle for bread—freed for the finer po- 
tentialities of which humanity is capable. . . . It means that 
the test of man’s wits in that struggle will be with the 
forces of nature and not with the connivings of his fel- 
low man. It means that humanity will be partners instead 
of enemies in the great task of living.” 

The Yardstick, weekly news service syndicated by the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, 
D. C., has been saying that the NRA is an attempt to put 
into effect principles long advocated by the Roman 
Catholic Church. “Now.” it says, “the living wage has 
bobbed up again in another form and for both men and 
women. It is in the new Industrial Recovery Act.” “It 
is a new way of reaching a living wage and it is a good 
one. But it will be necessary for the amount of the mini- 
mum wage to be actually decided in practice by the full 
strength of unionism, the government aiding when union- 
ism fails. Here is a fundamental right of human beings. 
Government ought to protect and promote at least funda- 
mental rights.” 

And, should business or industry be unable to pay such 
a living wage without ruin, in the words of Pius XI’s 
famous Encyclical on ‘Reconstructing the Social Order” : 
“Let employers and employed join in their plans and 
efforts to overcome all difficulties and obstacles”; and 
“let them be aided in this wholesome endeavor by the 


wise measures of the public authority.” (August 21. 
1933.) 
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But cooperation must not be confined within national 
boundaries: “Tariffs are a subsidy to local producers and 
a bar to the world interchange of goods. They should un- 
doubtedly be drastically cut and in their place should be 
erected an international plan for an orderly flow of goods. 
Certainly the war debts have dislocated all economic life. 
Certainly the money system has broken down. 

“Certainly the tremendous wealth of the world is not 
developed or used for that good of all, universally, which 
social justice requires. And certainly it cannot be so 
developed and used when financial dictatorship rules eco- 
nomic life and when nationalism, national imperialism and 
bankers’ imperialism rule governments. 

“Pius XI proposed a whole new social order of organ- 
ized industries and services, composed of all engaged in 
them, in their separate classes, jointly ruling economic 
life under the suzerainty of government to distribute in- 
come and ownership in economic life for the good of all 
and each. In an interdependent world, this new social 
order has to be world-wide. It does not exist yet in a 
single nation.” (September 11, 1933.) 


The Plight of Education 


Educational journals are replete with discussions of the 
economic situation as it affects education. Mounting 
school budgets in which communities could take pride in 
times of rising property values and swelling tax receipts 
are now seen by many as quite disproportionate. On all 
sides accounts have come of reduced budgets, tragically 
cut staffs and even the complete closing of the schools. 

At the meeting of the National Education Association 
on July 4, Professor Charles H. Judd of the University of 
Chicago contended stoutly against current arguments for 
drastic curtailment of school budgets. He had seen pub- 
licity material put out by a state chamber of commerce 
“explicitly advocating reduction of the school system to 
the basis of 1870.” Representatives of industry, includ- 
ing the United States Chamber of Commerce, once aggres- 
sively active in securing increased appropriations for edu- 
cation, to serve the ends of industry in vocational training, 
have now joined the ranks of the reductionists. “The 
manufacturers sent to the conference official delegates 
who fought at every step for a reduction in expenditures 
in schools. These advocates of reduction represented the 
same people who in 1917 had been insistent on an ex- 
pansion of the school program.” 

The schools, Professor Judd said, must expose the real 
causes of their own plight. “I am here to advocate,” he 
said, “that the schools begin, with the sessions of next 
autumn, to prepare lessons on taxation and present these 
in vigorous form to the citizens of the next generation. 
I am in favor of such a reconstruction of the curriculum, 
worked out cooperatively by educators, that the American 
people will be compelled to talk at the dinner table with 
their children about taxes and legislators and tax-reduc- 
tion associations. ... 

“The teachers of this country have a responsibility for 
the training of young people and for the protection of 
the interests of youth. There will be some who will say 
that the proposed program of civic education is radical. 
There will be some who will accuse teachers of seeking 
to serve selfish interests. The answer to these charges is 
that no other organized group is competent to represent 
youth. 

“T have confidence in parents, but they are not organ- 
ized for the protection of the birthrights of American 
children. When they are aroused to a recognition of the 


fact that powerful groups are attempting to reduce educa- 
tion to the status of 1870, they will react with vigor and 
with ultimate effect, but at present parents are confused 
and ill-informed. They do not understand the forces 
which are tending to break down the morale of young 
people. They have been made to understand the neces- 
sity of conserving the material resources of the nation. 
They have not realized the harm which will follow a neg- 
lect of human resources. I am glad to see the nation 
willing to build dams and plant trees. 1 am glad to see 
these laudable enterprises coupled with movements for 
relief of the material distress of families. I make a plea 
for equally intelligent attention to the needs of American 
young people. As the situation stands to-day, school ses- 
sions in all parts of the United States are being reduced 
by weeks and months. Some communities have closed 
their schools altogether. Curtailment of opportunity is 
being tolerated in this, the richest nation on the earth, 
at a time when the civilizations of Europe are opening 
new schools and making training at the higher levels 
available as never before to the common people. In 
France federal appropriations are being voted to make 
secondary schools free for the first time in the history of 
that country. In France free secondary education is a 
national political issue of the first magnitude. In the 
United States, where the free high school originated, 
selfish, narrow-minded leaders of public policy who have 
grossly mismanaged their own affairs prate about drag- 
ging the schools back to the status of 1870. If France 
were alone in the movement to enlarge educational op- 
portunities, we might well be ashamed to be thinking 
about retrenchment, but in Germany and England, where 
community budgets are strained to the point of despair, 
educational opportunities are being increased in number 
and scope because it is recognized that education is the 
force which will save the future. Shall American teachers 
be silent while crass spoilsmen shut the schools and in- 
competent leaders blind the people to the fact that the real 
difficulty is not in expanded opportunities for knowledge 
but in taxing systems which are iniquitous and in gov- 
ernmental units which are so badly organized that they 
destroy what intelligence has laboriously created?” (The 
full text of the address is contained in School and Society 
for August 26, 1933.) 


Children Injured in Industry 


Of unusual timeliness is the report just issued by the 
National Child Labor Committee, When Children Are 
Injured in Industry. The battle for elimination of child 
employment is being waged on a new front and with new 
vigor, under the stimulus of the NRA, with interest cen- 
tering about the formulation of codes. 

The present report is that of a follow-up study of 167 
children who were victims of industrial accidents in 
Tennessee, Illinois and Wisconsin. The situation found 
is thus described in summary: 

“The study on the whole presents a disheartening pic- 
ture. In Wisconsin, the provisions of the compensation 
law and its enlightened administration by the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission, have prevented in that state 
many of the abuses found in Illinois and Tennessee. 
However, Wisconsin is outstanding for its liberal and 
far-sighted industrial program and it is probable that 
the situation in Illinois and Tennessee is more representa- 
tive of what is taking place throughout the country— 
thousands of children injured each year, often needlessly, 
permanently handicapped for work at the outset of their 
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industrial careers; ignorant of their rights under the 
compensation law ; sometimes at the mercy of unscrupu- 
lous employers; compromising their settlements for less 
than is due; forced to use large portions of their com- 
pensation money for medical care and attorney fees; left 
without advice or counsel in planning for their future; 
groping in the dark for something that will enable them 
to regain their power of self-support, but drifting often- 
times into discouragement and despondency if not into 
definitely anti-social behavior. ‘I’ve about decided 1 can- 
not make an honest living and will go to bootlegging,’ 
said one youth who had been turned down repeatedly be- 


cause ‘we can’t afford to take a boy with three fingers 
off.’ ” 


Seven specific findings are reported: 


1. Adequate compensation is not provided for minors 
permanently injured. 

2. The ages of the children frequently are not verified. 

3. The cost for legal advice in securing and collecting 
awards is excessive. 

4. Compensation claims are sometimes settled for less 
than the full amount to which the injured worker is en- 
titled. 

5. Children are not assured of competent medical ad- 
vice. 

6. There is no adequate provision for guardianship in 
the case of compensation awards involving large amounts. 

7. Children are not receiving vocational re-education, 
the paramount need of a child with an industrial handi- 
cap. 

The seriousness of the matter is indicated in the fore- 
word to the study: 


“Each year, in the 16 states which take the trouble to 
find out what is happening to their young workers, be- 
tween 20,000 and 25,000 children under 18 years are in- 
jured in industrial accidents; no less than a thousand of 
a are permanently disabled and another hundred are 
killed.” 

(The report may be secured from the office of the Com- 
mittee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. $.50.) 


The Dressmakers’ Strike in New York 


A vivid account of the recent strike in the New York 
market of the dress industry is contained in an editorial 
in Justice, official organ of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, for September 1, 1933. It por- 
trays the grievous situation into which much of the gar- 
ment industry has fallen in recent years, and reflects a 
new mood on the part of labor. The editorial reads in 
part as follows: 

“An uprising in the truest sense of the word. 

“Men and women grown gray in the battle of the 
workers; leaders and rank and filers, who had been on 
the fighting lines in the memorable winter of 1909 and 
have not left the battlefield since; youngsters who have 
enlisted in comparatively recent years—all seem to be 
overwhelmed by the magnitude of the rebellion in the 
dress industry, all seem to be asking the question: 

“Has a miracle happened? Has a dream come true?’ 
... [It is here explained that the union has been contend- 
ing for years against two evils, one of which is the dis- 
ruptive influence of Communism. } 

“The second demoralizing trend in the dress industry 
for the past decade has been the disintegration of the ‘in- 
side’ shop and the staggering growth of the outside cheap- 
production shops. This process in the dress industry 
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has run along the same lines as jobber production growth 
in the cloak industry save that its results have been even 
more disastrous for the workers. It brought about unbe- 
lievably low earnings in the cheap and medium dress 
lines, pitifully long work hours and stark poverty among 
the once proud and self-reliant dressmakers. And what 
is more—while the cloakmakers’ organization still re- 
tained enough strength to keep this demoralizing process 
in check to some degree, the dressmakers had been forced 
to watch, year after year and season after season, all 
standards of work decency swept out of their shops often 
without any resistance offered on their part. 

“Came the spring of 1933. 

“Things have reached such a pass in the New York 
dress shops that a worse situation hardly could have been 
visualized. Then out of somewhere, as if to signalize 
that the cup of desperation had been filled to the brim, 
a breeze of hope swept the dress market. First a murmur, 
then loud agitation, angry, fiery demands began coursing 
through groups of dress workers on street corners, at 
shop meetings, at union gatherings. 

“A wave of organization was rolling through the shops. 
Of a sudden people who had for years lost interest in 
union activity began to come to union meetings. New 
faces by the hundred, young women and men who have 
come into the dress work shops in recent years, new shops 
which never before were organized, came rushing into the 
union actually pleading for help, ready to do their share 
to pull the trade out of the frightful depth into which it 
had sunk. 

“The mobilization of the cloakmakers came along late 
in May and helped to raise the fighting morale of the 
dressmakers. Very soon it became evident that a general 
strike in the dress industry this summer was unavoidable. 
The recovery movement from Washington has helped, 
too, as it became apparent that public opinion indignant 
and aroused over disclosures of frightful sweat shop ex- 
ploitation in the dress industry, would come to the aid of 
the workers in the event of a strike. Still the success of 
such a walkout seemed doubtful. It was still impossible 
to believe that after all these years of spirit-crushing and 
of actual want the dressmakers would respond to a call 
oy strike in 1933 in greater numbers than in 1930 or 
1932. 

“Then it happened. 

“The terms of the cloakmakers code obtained in Wash- 
ington early in August have sent a thrill throughout the 
labor world in America. It acted like an electrifying 
current upon the dressmakers and within a week the lines 
were prepared for battle. The Dress Joint Board had 
little funds and the International was not oversupplied 
with cash for the financing of this huge undertaking. Yet, 
somehow shortage of money seemed to distract but little 
the leaders of the strike. On Wednesday, August 16, the 
call for a general walkout was issued, and within a few 
hours even the most skeptical in the organization realized 
that one of the greatest strikes that ever occurred in New 
York City was under way. Literally the entire industry 
came to a standstill, union shops, non-union shops, cheap 
line, medium line, high-grade line shops have closed down 
—shops in New York, in Brooklyn, in the out-of-town 
territory, countless thousands, tens of thousands of them 
—from New Haven down to Camden at the gates of 
Philadelphia—all came out of the factories with song on 
their lips and with victory glowing in their eyes. . . . 

“It is still too early to evaluate the gains which the 
dressmakers’ organization, and its parent body, the 
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I. L. G. W. U., have gained through this strike. There 
is the 35-hour work week, the abolition of overtime, the 
establishment of a minimum of 90 cents an hour for the 
slowest workers in place of the 30 cents an hour for the 
fastest workers to which earnings had dwindled before 
the walkout ; jobber responsibility for wages and earnings 
in contractor shops; equalization of labor costs between 
New York and out-of-town production with reasonable 
differentials subject to contractual control, and a number 
of other fundamental improvements.” 


Case Work Guides for Ministers 


For five consecutive summers a course in social case 
work for ministers, their wives, and women religious 
workers has been conducted in connection with the rural 
leadership summer school at the University of Wisconsin. 
The session of 1932 resulted in the appointment of a com- 
mittee to draw up case work principles to guide ministers. 
While susceptible of condensation and further organiza- 
tion, the list drawn up is interesting on account of the 
simplicity and directness of the counsels given, and 
should prove valuable. It is reproduced below. 

(1) A minister will often be called upon to do social 
case work in rural communities due to the lack of quali- 
fied workers in that specialized field. In the case of 
emergency and because there are no immediate experts 
upon whom he may rely, it may be his business actually 
to make analysis and recommendations and to carry the 
same out himself. 

“(2) It is a minister's incidental but important pre- 
rogative to interpret and understand problem cases and 
in a great many instances to make a preliminary analysis. 

“(3) A minister will do well to recognize that there are 
‘experts’ such as social workers, doctors, lawyers, and 
others, upon whom he may, and usually must, depend for 
further analysis and solution of his problem cases. 

(4) A minister must recognize that basic in any par- 
ticular case may be physical or mental disorders rather 
than ‘inherent depravity’ as suggested by older theologies. 
To discover these may be his real business. 

“(5) As workers with problem cases ministers must 
realize that standards of social morality are the resultant 
of changing concepts rather than religious fiat and must 
avoid a too critical attitude. 

(6) It is necessary to view all kinds of individual 
problems objectively, to try to understand motivation and 
causation, and to see these problems in perspective. 

(7) As far as possible the minister should understand 
technical methods of case inquiry and procedure but in 
all this work he should be careful to appear as the minis- 
ter and not the social work technician. 

(8) Especially is it often the minister’s business to 
see that the ‘experts’ orders are carried out or put into 
operation. 

“(9) All this leads to a suggestion that a minister ought 
to interest himself studiously in the technique of social 
case work, to watch for problem cases, to keep an eye 
open for opportunities and agencies which may be of 
help in his work. 

(10) Legal recourse is a last stand of the social 
worker, and more particularly so, of the minister. 

“(11) It is important that the minister shall recognize 
that often it will be best to work through others to secure 
his end, especially where he is not a ‘welcome’ party. 

“(12) The minister must be able to talk on the level 
of his clients‘ understanding. The minister for himself 


must be able to draw sharp distinctions even though the 
client is able to absorb or understand only more simple 
and general concepts. 

“(13) The minister must help the client think through 
his own problems but leave ultimate decisions, except in 
gross situations, to the client. 

“(14) The minister must recognize the importance of 
the time element in helping to reintegrate personalities. . . . 

(17) There are two kinds of records which a minis- 
ter utilizes: (1) those pertaining to parish routine such 
as birth, death, and marriage dates, baptism, confirmation 
dates, and so on, which must be kept; (2) those pertain- 
ing to individual or community problems which should 
for efficiency’s sake be kept but which should be turned 
over to successors or others only as the confidential data 
will be intelligently used. 

(18) Sometimes work with problem cases will neces- 
sitate the co-ordination of agencies presumably interested 
in the particular persons involved; there are usually a 
number of such agencies in the average rural com- 
munity.” (See article by Helen 1. Clarke in The Family, 
March, 1933.) 


For Study of the New Deal 


As an aid to discussion groups or classes wishing to 
study the New Deal, the Association Press, New York, 
is publishing in October a book entitled The Third 
American Revolution, by Dr. Benson Y. Landis, of the 
staff of the Federal Council of Churches and executive 
secretary of the American Country Life Association. The 
events succeeding March 4, 1933, are called the “third 
revolution,”—the Civil War being regarded as the sec- 
ond—in the history of the United States. The price is 
$1.00 in paper and $1.75 in cloth, with special rates on 
quantities. 

The book describes the forces which,brought about the 
beginnings of industrial planning, untrodden paths for 
farming, and other experiments in social and economic 
organization. It places the present “bold, persistent ex- 
perimentation” in goverment over against our conserva- 
tive history. It describes the administration as largely a 
debtors’ government. - 

“The Revolution is ‘young, robust collectivism,’ waging 
a battle against ‘hard-fisted pioneering,’ which has thus 
far been secure in the affections of the people,” says Dr. 
Landis. “In agriculture, where it had its origin, it aims 
at the restoration of a better rural-urban balance, but does 
not attempt a reorganization of the distribution system. 
In industry, to which it spread, it seeks to begin economic 
planning by intensive voluntary cooperation on the part 
of functional groups, i.e., trade associations, organizations 
of workers, etc., along with great governmental super- 
visory powers.” 

A guide for discussion is included under thirteen ques- 
tions as follows: How are the NRA codes working out 
for industry? What help will public works be? How 
may debtors get relief? Must we reflate or repudiate? 
Will there be effective farm relief? What is the con- 
sumer’s part? Should the seller of securities also be- 
ware? How should unemployment relief be handled? 
Is nationalism a way out? How is public opinion reacting 
to economic planning? What are some distinctly ethical 
issues in economic planning? What are the religious as- 
pects of a more collective economic order? How may ef- 
fective community planning for social and economic needs 
be fostered ? 
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